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ABSTRACT 

To explore the issue of local control over public 
education, five major questions have been identified and followed by 
responses from a variety of sources that depict existing conflicts 
and diversity in opinion. The responses illustrate that resolutions 
of the local control problems are uncertain, not due to lack of 
direction by participants, but rather by their conflicting interests. 
Four general principles are suggested for operating within the many 
influences and interactions in open school systems: the line for 
demarcation for maintaining local control should clearly be 
established; school boards should promote communication among 
participants in the system and themselves; local power should be in 
the hands of those local participants who show the most 
responsibility; and overall control of power should be within the 
duly elected school board who is, by action, representative of local 
participants of the system. (Author/DW) 
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Public education hav, attfamfeJ miqacsVi^rfSi--yW«i nonce in the 



United States. S^nce its iiiitial (?ntry via the Mabsachune tts laws of 

Lr^ 

(3 1042 and 1647; through the year 1789 when schools were still basically 

r — ( 

Q private or church institutions; through the IBOO's when there were more 

LU 

tlian luO, QOO operating districts to 1972 when there were approximately 
16,000; to 1940 when the national expenditure per child in grades K-12 
was $100 to 1973 \;hen the amount increase to $1000; and on-ward to the 
1973 school expenditure of almost $52 million (exclusive of construction) 
to a predicted $70 million in 1982; and now facing annual enrollment 
decreases from 400,000 to 500,000 during the 1973-82 years illustrates 
the magnitude and variables that have resulted in education now being 
recognized as a federal, state and local activity with significant 
social, political and economic values and impacts. 

Americans are currently in the midst of conflict, reassessment, 

and decision-making regarding such perceived societel ills as 

discr iminatJon, pollution, crime, war, disease, poverty and individual 

rights. Due ^o education's reciprocal relationship with society as a 

whole, it is understandable that schools will be affected. But the 

variables tliat influence our educational system are so comx^lex that it 

is often difficult to sort out any one set of circumstances that would 

^ speak to a specific topic. This became very evidf^nt when identifying 

O 



issues affecting the subject, "local control". The purpose of this 



^ paper will therefore not be to sort through all issues affecting local 

< 

Ls3 



control, but instead to identify several of the major questions that 
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have contljctnicj opmioiib and rcnrcs^^nt nvijoi oLiJtacleb i"cgarding 
bolutioii^ Uj ]jrubl(jiiib facing public Gducation in tlio 19/0*s. 

Local control of public education wa^ mitaatud with our country's 
birth, Bt>caubo tiicri? was no specific mention of education m the 
United States Con^stitution, most states historically dc^legated thib 
re'^i^on-.ibil 1 ty to local units of government along with a grant of 
taxing powur which, in our early history, assured nearly c-pjal access 
to taxable revenues and educational opportunities for all youth, (1^ 

The basic philosophy of delegating the task of public education 
from state to local governments ha.^ as its ))asis a control factor. 
Tiie desired effect of having eacii local governmental unit establish its 
educationaJ policy without hierarchical influence agrees with our 
understanding of the integral relationship between freedom, public 
^auc«-» \»i.on , oiiivi J- >-.^w4^jL v>v iiiiii^n t • 

Prior to the 1950 's decision-making m educational matters was 
reserved for school boards and prof essional educators wiio were typified 
by their isolation from external influences. Public education was a 
closed system and local control was accepted by implication. Historically, 
the local control concept was untested for it was thought to be lodged 
in the hands of Uie local sciiool board who in turn represented the 
community citizenry and their interests. 

Since World War II, this has abruptly changed. Public education 
must now be considered as an open system that is vibrating with awakened 
influences and interactions. Influences provided by increased and 
active participants, Uieir varied interests, and resultant events that 
have caused interactions that intermix fsocial, economic, and x^olitical 
arenas. 
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Particapants have increased from school boards and citizens to 
include teachers, students, administrators, as well as politicians and 
acjency representatives on local, state, and federal levels. Interests 
as reflected in Uie education syiL.tem have become all encompassing with 
exertion for interaction being provided by new participants, not for the 
protection of local control, but more for its erosion. The concept of 
power rather than control seems appro^^r la tely more descriptive for the 
action being exerted on puljlic education. 

To help explore Uie plight of our present education system, five 
nujor questions have been identified in this paper followed by responses 
that depict existing conflicts. This seemed to be the best approach 
for illustrating that resoJutjons of the lorral control problems are 
uncertain and that tliis uncertainty is not due to lack of directional 
thrust by par txc J pants , but rather by their conflicting interests. This 
approach is also attempted with the clear understanding that all influ- 
ences are not included and no one community can be defined solely within the 
scope of these Questions. 

IS THEkH 0:ih rrriKR lCS T OR PARTICIPANT THAT IS DOMTNAI^T lU EXEKTIUG 

ITS rOuKK TO CH;.iIGii: LOCAI. CO:>iTR0L? 

A February, 1975, article in Compact Magazine publisncd by the 
Education Commission of the States states that Uiere are three 

power groups to reckon with — teachers, citizens, and state legislatures. 
Teacners because of their strength, citizens because of their frustration, 
and legislatures due to their more assertive role in education decisions. 
Conflicting interests among these })articipants are clearly illustrated 
in tn-ub article. 
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(A loadiay Mmnebota legislator)^^) . "I dori't like school boards telling 
the legislature' what should be the policy because I think the 
legislature should be nuking policy, telling tlie boards to Cc^rry it out." 

According to findings of the National Committee for Citizens in 
Education (NCCE) , "the public has definitely lost control of public 
schools, but no power is clearly emercjing as supreme." The rex:)ort 
goes on to state tliat teacher organizations are viewed as the most 
effective new power. 

(Albert Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers)^^) . 
"The schools have become a scene of conflict and confrontation. When 
you encourage large groups of citizens to participate, then the whole 
function of education can no longer proceed, just as a hospital couldn't 
function if everyone in the community decided to coire in and to 
particii^ate, to advise doctors what to do." 

(Carl Marburger, Head of the National Committee for Citizens in 
Education/^). "Citizens* advisory committees are not good enough. 
What are needed are citizens* shared decision-making committees." 

"^'^^ P ublic Affairs Report , a publication of the Institute of 
Governmental Studies^^), in June, 1974, stated that the alienation of 
teachers historically increased as school systems grew and their ability 
to communicate was lost. "V/hercas, they were once relatively voiceless 
vassals, teachers' organizational spokesmen frequently are as powerful 
now as a district's professional administrators." The article also 
states Uiat veto power is being exercised by teachers over school board 
policy because "a school system can't enact and implemonu new policy 
without consent of the teacher spokesman." 
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A N<-w York Tum-s^"' S^x-'teiiUx^r 22, 1974, news article st^itcs that 
financial contribution rcportfj filed by the nation'ij teachers' 
organi::! ti()P..'j mdacated that they would spend more than $2 million 
before tne IJovcinber election. This commitment to political candidates 
has nov: nude theiu "one of the best financed special interest groups in 
tlie nation." 

Hichael U.sdan, Professor of Education at the City University of 
New Ycrk^^^ states that "The school finance crisis at the local level 
is being exacerbated by rising teacher militancy which is further 
strainmj already saturated property tax rates-" He also states four 
years ago that the "time consuming and strenuous demands of the 
negoticit-ions process and the inadequacies of most local boards of 
education to cope with them may x^ush teacher negotiations to the 
region/il, metropolitan, state, or even federal level faster than many 
imagine. " 

The Clironicle of Higher Ivlucation ^ in its March 31, 1975, issue, 
states that "m a poll conducted by the Education Commission of the 
States and The National Conference of State Legislatures, state law- 
makers rated public -employee collective bargaining as the top issue 
before thern." 

citi?e:c s have UkIc, coiiteudko t hat hocAL ri . ]r::c rnr; or rimE 'c education 
WOULD (.t ]/jv.:iT Li : hc^CAL cniiTi-OL . 01' ^i-':: - mc^S procK^y.y . 
IS TUKij.: !i:a5> .i '10 ■,ajL.s'j^iu:3 ^i'Iat co.:t>uj. :^:Kn\ ' 

Frank Lutz, Pennsylvania State Unlvers ity ^^^^ st.:ites, "If local 
control of education i^:. tc) survive, we must find more effective v;ays of 
rnobalizinn the e:.ect(;ratc in local tax and bond ref er(jndums . In 
addition, we must discover \;ayo of providing a broader local tax base 
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such us a fcaerated school system would provide, while at the same time 
making comnuniLy participation in educational governance more practical 
and public education more accountable to the clients it serves." 

An article entitled "Local Control: Fear or Fantasy?'' (12) excerpted 
from Uic New Jersey Kducaiion Reform "roject states that, "from all 
existing evidence, chere is no inevitability about tlie dreaded 
relationship between centralized fiscal responsibility and decentralized 
decision-nviking." It further states that although revenue control would 
be lost, control over expenditures could remain with local connunity. 

In a National Educational Finance Project conducted by the 
University of Wx.consin, (") on fiscal capacity and fiscal equity it 
was found tha t, "greater fiscal equity cannot be achieved tJirough taxes 
levied by units of local government; it can be achieved only through 
taxes levied by larger taxing units such as state or federal government-" 

In a study conducted in conjunction with the National Education 
Finance Project, ^l^) it was demonstrated clearly that it is possible to 
achieve greater fiscal equity for taxpayers in a county if all school 
districts within that county are considered as one fisacl unit for 
taxing purposes. 

Lawrence lannaconne in his book The Politics of Education , (15) 
asks the following questions related to local control, local financing 
and citizen participation: 

1. What price is paid for maintaining control of politics of 
education? 

2. At what point does this position reduce the capacity to 
compete advantageously for resources? 
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3. At v;hat point ciiould we bo guided by the rule that too many 

cooks f;poil the broth rather than two heads are better than one? 

DOES LOCAL C0:JTr03. MK/JJ KI-:SPOI?SI ' XimSS TO LOCAL ML^}:L>i;? 

Joseph Cronin, Harvard University Graduate School of Education 
states that the 1970 's are calling for community control, extensive 
decentralization, voucher plan and power to the people. 

Quoting again from Frank Lutz, (1'^) he states tnat the "American 
society at all levels is becoming increasingly secular and pluralistic. 
Its demands are more fragmented and .Taitli in established systems of 
governance, including school boards, Jess stable." He believes that 
school boardjs are X-^i^o vising no public evidence that mem±)ers on the board 
are representing opinions, beliefs, values or needs of the minority on 
any isnue for they are operating on a consensual voting pattern. 

Robert Bendincr, in his book The Politics of Schools (1^) emphasizes 
that political po\/ors no longer agree with the social needs of the 
people and the governoring groups are therefore not effective. He 
believes that an evaluation of our frustrations will leave no douijt 
that v;e have already moved into a downward spiral and that "the saving 
of our school boardr, even the saving of our schools, is only an aspect 
of the larger more desperate need to save our cities. In saving our 
cities we can possibly save the nation." 

A Public Aff iirs Pcpor tU^-^) states tiiat school consolidation has 
caused 5'^chool board mepbf-rs to lose "th(;ir ability to sense and 
articulate the values and desires of the constituents, and translate 
tlK-m into policy." In the 1000 's one school board meial->or represented 
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200 people whcrcM.'^ with population increase and school districts decroa::;e 
he now represents 3000. 

Donald McCcirthy, Dean, College of Kducatxon/ University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, (20) stresses that conimunities influence their public schools 
according to the political power structure of the citizens. He believes 
that the great maLs of citizens is really oriented toward non-participa tion 
in community affairs and tliey will usually avoid involvement unless 
motivated by a controversy. 

Dean McCarthy gives four types of local power structures whose 
characteristics can easily be transferred to school boards and identified 
with Uieir patterns of decision-making. These four include Dominated, 
Factional, Pluralistic, and Inert. 

Dominated. Power structure is pyramidal with a few or one man at 
tl\e top. Power may be given by economics, religion, 
ethnicity, politics or some other uni-centercd interest. 
This structure does not allow for conflict between 
sides of relatively even strength. 
Fact- long 1 . Power structure provides competition between two 

factions for control over i-aportant decisions. These 
factions usually rally around central issues involving 
religion, politics, occupations, or economic 
philosophies . 

Pluralistic . Power structure is diffused and leadership varies 

with issues. Definite community interests exast, but 
power is contestable and not overwhelming. 

Inert. Power structure is dominated by the status quo. 
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DtMii ricCarUiy feels that because future educatiunal issue:^ are so 
niaiisive, citizens inui:t becomo jctively involved in reordering educational 
goals a lid x-'i^ ion ties . 

DOl-S SV/Wi: GOVERIJr'XIJT POHi: A TIirdKAT TO LOCAL CONTROL? 



education is most oZten non-existent, and when it does exist it appears 
sporadically reflecting idiosyncratic character of particular governors 
and/or education crises in specific states." 



political columnist John Wyngaard that not only emphasized the State of 
VJisconsin's invasion into local government, but hov; citizen apathy is 
at a serious level. 

He states that once, "the conviction that home rule was best and 
that government governs best that governs at the most intimate range 
was embraced in V^isconsin politics only slightly less faithfully that 
the concepts of motherhood and flag " Now, "a doctrine of centralism 
has been accepted v;ithout overt declaration. As the State has become 
increasingly the dependent and the agent of Washington, the men and 
women in the city halls and school board offices and courthouses and 
town halls have gradually accepted the idea of central direction and 
Xvolicy and financial sux^ervislon from Madison." 

The State of Wisconsin, by Chapter 90, Laws of 1973, (See Appendix 1) , 
have set School Di.strict Standards, in such areas as: minimum salary; 
inservjce prograns for teachers; remedial reading; kindergarten; guidance 
and counseling; nurninq service; library /med la services; updating safety/ 
healt' C(nidiiions in facilities; K-12 gr^jde programs in health, pliysical 



Lawr 



^nce lannacunne (21) , ;::tates that "the governor's leadership in 



The Madison State Journal^^^^, 



in July 1973, carried an arti'^le by 



education, art^ and music. 
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Thu State of WisL-onsan, by Chaptc^r 89, Lr^w^' of 1^ (See A}jpcndiX 2) 
expands and require^; yj^ecial education programs in «-:chool districts for 
aJl children ages 3 to 21 who have exceptional educational needb. 
Special i:.ervicos shall include physical, developmental, hearing, visual, 
speech, language and learning disabilities, pregnancy, mental retardation 
and emotional disturbance. A State council on SpeciaJ Education 
consisting of 15 people shall also be created. 

Presently the Governor of Wisconsin, is proposing that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is a state elected official, 
now be appointed by the Governor and be a member of his cabinet. This 
is especially interesting when one relates tlie approach to Inannoconne ' s 
statements. He finds that research identified state school boards "as 
a buffer role protecting a degree of separatedness for educational 
^ryr^^.r^ic. ...^ c^^-.^^ r,-.,^ -^h- m^jor bodies and 

offices of state government ratlier than as the role of initiating state 
educational policy." 



IN VIEW or LOCAL CONTROL CONFLICTS BEING VOICED, WHAT EXPERIMENTAL 

PROJECTS ARE BEING IMPLE-IENTED /^iD EVALUATED? 



("Organizing a Urban School System for Diversity." The Boston 
Report.)(23) purpose was to provide an information system that 

would provide citizen input to decision making on program and policy 
issues . 



Implomentation aspects of the program included such recommondations 

1. Creation of school councils consisting of parents, teachers, 
and students with the principal as an ex officio meniber; 



as : 
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2. Kloction of 5 parent roprescnta tives and 3 oducatorb to an 
executive board for each school. E-ich school then sends a 
roprcL,entativo to an area council to plan for a network of 
schoc^ls such as one hjcjh school area; 

3. Officers of the executive board wc^uld be consulted on school 
budget, mijor staff changes and building alterations, as well 
as, criteria for selection of principals and recommenda t j ons 
concerning school achievement; and 

4. An oiTibudsnvm would be active to investigate citizen or 
consumer complaints about the school system. 

("Childhood and Governance Project." Oakland, Calif or nia)^ 
An expernnent in the separation of revenue control from control over 
allocation of expenditures. Lump sums of money are being presented by 
the school district to individual schools and budgeting inho programs 
is done at the school site. 

( "Voucher Experiment." Mun Rock, C ifornia)(25) . An experiment in 
assessing consumer choice m education. The Rand Corporation and 
otiiers want to determine" the degree to whicli the experiment increases 
parent Sriti sf action, diversity of school offerings, teacher morale, and 
student performance." 

Parents receive a coupon for each of their children enrolled in 
public schools that ir> equal to their cost of schooling. Each parent 
has aboJt two dozen choices of programs for enrolling their children 
and t;.e one that is chosen receives the dollar value of the coupon to 
support tlieir programs including salaries. School programs as well as 
instructional style, vary withm and between schoolc^ with options 
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inciudmg 3 R's, dramatic arts, science, cultural pluralism, as well as 
open classrooms and informal instruction. Parents can relocate their 
children if Lhey have dissatisfaction. 

This IS concluding its third year and one set of findings -.ndicated 
that G0% of the parents cho:-ie traditional ;ograms, and 40% new 

programs. About 11% were going out of the neighborhood to other schools. 

("School Site Governance." The Florida Plan.)^^^) The Florida State 
Legislature adopted a set of reforms in 1973 intended to reinforce respon- 
siveness of schools to the public. Specific objectives include: 

1. to permit citizens to have a greater role in policy setting; and 

2. to provide data necessary for wise judgements and to implicitly 
convey to the professional educators that they are responsible 
for implementing citizen decisions. 

Implementation features of the program include: 

1. the individual school site is a basic unit of educationsl 
management; 

2. each school site has an elected Parent Advisory Council with 
influence over the selection of a principal and his contract 
renewal ; 

3. the principal is tlie manager of the school and he selects his 
school staff; 

4. fiscal accounts in the school district are kept on a school-by- 
school basis; 

5. each school publishes an Annual Report of School Progress 
including school and pupil performance, publishes it in local 
newspapers, sends it home to the parents, and prominently 
displays it in school buildings. 

13 
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Conceptually and legally local control continues to be delegated 
to the community's school boards Realistically, interactions within 
the system between the increasing participants, have caused events to 
take place whereby local control must be evaluated by all school boards. 
A system to stay alive and healthy must respond to its environment, 
but is also must have a basis for that response. Unless school boards 
become active participants, they will be powerless to exercise control 
over their own system. 

Active participation by school boards does not need to mean waiting 
for a research grant with outside money or a legislative mandate. It 
can mean opening the system by increasing communication between the 
school board and participants so an exchange of interests is possible 
prior to conflict events taking place. 

In assessing the Green Bay school district which has ?2,000 
students, 37 buildings, 2000 employees and 115,000 citizens, our school 
board decided that there were ways -some simple, some a little more 
involved- tliat we could open otir system and permit more direct citizen 
input. 

In addition to the citizen and teacher involvement in our educational 
advisory committees, we have now initiated: 

1. Scheduling all school board committee meetings in the evening; 

2. Conducting a 30 minute public forum prior to our regular board 
meetijigs; 

3. Scheduling our monthly property committee meetings in different 
schools tiiroughout the district; 

4. Dividing and assig.iing our 37 schools among board members with 
these listings then sent to school principals and Parent- 

^9^" Teacher orranizations. . ^, *^ 



Y-Tklr^" *^«v-iici. uLi_^ariizaT:ions. j 
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5. Employing a senior administraLor with direct responsibility for 
working with assessment programs that includes specific 
objectives for reach-out citizen involvement and school 
policy input. Two official committees initiated this year are 
Secondary Schools Assessment and Smoking, Alcohol, and Drugs. 

Perhaps the Green Bay approaches and those in California and 
Florida are still too restrictive, for decision-making is usually not 
including our students. With increased emphasis on student rights, 
with the 18 year old legal age, with juvenile crime increasing, and with 
apathy demonstrated by their voting records, it seems logical to assume 
that they legally are available to become active participants, but their 
interests are not motivated to approach some of their own problems. 
If we consider that: 

' " ' . . "^ ^ ~ ,f-i..ty riihjcct to all its ills as well 

as i t "benefits; 

2. that by enforcing compulsory education we have a captive segment 
of our public; 

3. that the crime rate in our schools has now reached the crisis 
level; 

4. that legal restrictions are causing administration and 
regulation of our schools to be an insurmountable task; and 

5. that one of our prime responsibilities of education is to 
prepare each child for citizenship and responsibilities not 
only to himself but to others; it appears as though our youth 
must become active participants in governoring their own 
environment. 

This in turn moans that local control does not need to concentrate 

strictly on academic content, teaching methods, and achievement aspects 
ERsiC school system. ^5 
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A SonaLo Juvcnilt:^ Delinquency suL ::oinmj ttoe reported on April 9, 
1975, that violence and vanddlibm m our schools have now reached an 
annual expenditure of $500 milJion which li^^ equal to 1972 textbook costs. 
The report shows between 1970-73 the follov/ing crime increases in our 
schools took place: homicides (18.5%); rapes and attempted rapes (40.1%); 
robberies (3G.7%); assaults on students (85.3%); assaults on teachers (77.4%); 
burglaries on school buildings (11.8%); drug and alcohol offenses on 
school property (37.5%); and drop-outs (11.7%). 

Is it possible that, duo to the riany restrictions facing us that 
very little policy can be effectively mandated to participants of the 
system, cind \mat is really needed is a "ground-swell?" Is it possible 
that each secondary school could be considered as a community? Is it 
possible tlijt students and other participants in a school could follow 
Uie governmental structure of the comrnunityr Is it possible that citizenship and 
responsibility to each other could be realistically experienced at this 
age-level and then transferred to the larger conununity as they reach 
adulthood? 

I*d Ijke to suggest the tliought that each school have a community 
governmentaJ structure with the principal acting as the mayor and 
proportional elected representation from students, school professional 
and non-prof ess xonal staff, parents, and citi^icns in immediate vicinity 
of the scliool. That other portions of the governmental structure be 
appointed and hired by tliis council including health and ^anitatioii, 
fire, police protection, ^.^tc. That school/comiuuni ty goals be established r 
continually reviewed, cind funds bu allocated whereby their decisions 
can be ii^piemcntod and liave direct r ela ti onsh i }.»s to thear environment. 
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ILmy problt^as and many conc:cpl.s confront us ab school board 
meinljex"*; and all have a direct relationir;hip to lo'jal control. Those 
can be oxcitinq times for at no other place in our history has there 
been so many challenges and where we can assume the change-agent role 
as a school board rnemi)er . 

Even with the many influences and interactions in our school system 
a limited number of principles seem to be evident for us to uphold: 

1. the line for demarcation for maintaining local control should 
clearly be established between local communities and other 
hierarchial governmental units; 

2. school boards should promote communication among participants 

in the system and themselves so the distribution or concentration 
of p>ower can be v/ithin a healthy environment? 

3. local iK)\:cr should be in the hands of those local participants 
who show the most responsibility toward bettering the system 
for the welfare of our youth and our nation; and 

4. overall control of i^ower should be within the duly elected 
school board who is by action, ro^Dresenta tive of local 
participants of the system* 
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•Notc.\ Any 1/3 (5 standards) w«rc to be met during school year 1973-197A with no 
* additional requlrcnents for tichool year 1974-1975. All standards are to be 

met by July 1, 1975. 



DEPAR'niENl' OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



Ado)>ting| AiDcnding, and ilepealing Ruled 

Pursuant to authority vested in the State Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
Ch:i;)ter 227 , Wisconsin Stiitutcs, and Section 121.02(2), Wisconsin Statnt^js, as 
recreated by i'^^J^^'J^ J*^^^ Laws of 1973, and as anended by Section 164, Chapter 333 
Laws of 19/3, aae ner^uy xepealo, axD^uds and adopts rules ae followa: 

Tliat PI 8.01 121.02 SCHOOL DISTRICT STA^mARDS is created to read: 

(1) In ordrjr to be eligible for otate aids und^r s. 121.07, a school district shsll 
Dteet the following Btandcrdo under critaria established by the Departaant of Public 
Instruction in compliance with s. 121.02(2): 

(2) To assure that the children of Uisconsin will have available an educational 
proj>;raa cieetin^ statutory atandarda and purauaxit to s. 121.02 of the Wisconsin 
Statutes, the Department of Public Inutruction eatabliahea the following criterir>: 

(a) Each school district board shall certify annually that every teacher, super- 
visor, adtalniKtrator , and othsr profsssional staff u.'jr^ber has been issued 
a valid certificate, license or permit by the Dapartment for the position 
for viiich he/she ±(i e^ploycsd bc-fore entering on duties for such position 
and that a copy or the valid certificate, license, or penait is on file in 
the district. 




(b) Each school dintricl board ohalJ. cortify annually that every teacher la paid 
at least the miuinu.^ cal&ry and granted the sick leave specified in s. 121.17 
and LhJt t;.a aI.L,^A."it;L cou.plicj with 63. 42.3'; to ^»2.43, 118.01, 118.02, 
118.07(2) and 120.13(1A) of the Wisconsin Statutes. 

(c) Each school district board shall est.blish a procedure by which its teachers, 
supervisors, adtsiniatrators, und other profcueiofinl staff r^rabcrc formulate a 
lonr;-r.inge iiicervico plan and operate an r^nnual ineervice pro^traj^ for all 
professional staff r.uLibers. The plan and progrna shell be directed toward 
meetinr, tht-^ e*Dooeratively identified needs of the school district and of 
indivl'^ual staf'f r-'.^bers. 

(d) Each school district shall identify and diagnose underachievinr^ students In 
reading in grades ^--3 (kind;;r{>rirci!in throuf.h third). Such idcntif IcCition and 
diajjnoais shall be directed or pi^rforred by Deparfcasnt cartificated personnel 
who have earned at least six seu^ester credits in courses dealing with the 
measurement of reading skills and achicvet/^nt and/or the diagnosis of reading 
difficulties. C:\ildren with such iden^.ified and diajnioscid reading deficiencies 
shall receive instruction and services directed toward the rciiioval of the 
deficiencies. Such instruction and services shall be coordinated with all 
other reading instruction. 

(e) Each school district shall op?-rate a kindergarten pro^rara in which all five 
year old children of the diatrict ttay br» enrolled. Tiie teachers r^hall be 
certificated by the Dopartir.ent to teach kindcrr^arten. Phynical facilities, 
equifisent and naterials shall be provided for a pro^,r/m v/hlch includes oppor- 
tunities for learning basic concc'pts and skills in Irnj^uaga arts, line 4*rt8, 
social .studies, science, unathciaiatics , and physical education. 

(f) Each .school district shall operate or be part of a cooperative or othervlne 
m/ike provision for education progr.iias for children with exceptional ntM^c ixk 
stipulated in Chapter 89, Uwo of 1973, pursuant to the ad:ninistrativa rulro 
developed by the Department. >« Q 
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(g) Guidance and counseling: scrvlcco f-hall be provided for all students. The 
district 8liall h^ve oa file written cvideiico that Its e^uldancc and counseling 
progrnra la byatCAnati.:ally plaanad and aircctcd by Departnsnt certificated 
guidance and counnellui^ perconncl. Guidance and couniiellng actlvl..loa In 
grades 7-12 uhall be pcrfonncd by i>5partr:ent certificated guidance and couneel- 
Ing oersonnel. Superviaion and direction of ^,uidance and counseling activities 
In gradea K-6 shall be provided by Department ccrtlflcatpd guidance and 
couQseling personnel. The prograu of guidance and couasuLlng shall include 
provldlrg vocational, edi»catlonaJ. , and personnl-Gocial iiifon^iation ; pupil 
fippraiaal; placement; rcii^rral, rcnearch; and follow-up activities. 

(h) The hours of a regular full school day for each school in the district shall be 
established by written school board policy. School shall be held and students 
shall receive actual luctruction for tl:c equivalent of at laast 180 cuch regular 
full school d.^ys. School dr:ys on which school is not taught as stipulated Ia 

8. 115.01(10) and inncrvice days shall be in addition to the 180 days of 
actual instruction as herein required. 

(1) Emergency nuraing service shall be provided under the direction of a nurseCs) 
rcslstered in Wiscon-»in. Arranoet^ents shall te Mde with i physician to serve 
as r.-jdical advisor for the eciergency nursin^^ service. Wriltr.n policiea for 
CKersency mjrsing services shall be established. Taese policies shall include 
procedures for dealing with accidoi^tal ir.jury, illnoas, cixid taedlcation at all 
school tjpoacorad activities. An annual review shall be uzde of the eiL^rgeacy 
nuraing nervtce?. V/y^r^iuic.y nursing services rhall be available durin«', the 
regular school dny including curricular end co-currlcular activities of 
pupils. Equi^-innt and rupplies for the o^r^^rgency nursing services shall be 
rendilv «rcpn<?'«hle. 

(j) All students in grr^deo K-6 shall be provided with library/media services per- 
forrod by or ludcr the supervision of Dcipartr :nU certificated libr.'iry end 
auiiovlQual perL^cnnel. All students in grades 7-12 shall be provided with 
library /r?^dia uorvicaa p^rfomsd by Dj;5arr.nenC c^^rtif ic*:;,tcd library and 
a:idiovir;tj4il perconn^il. A D^purtrertt cartificatcd parson in the library/media 
fiold shnll be air.-iar.ed to provide airection and coordination for the 
dit»trict*s library/r;cdia prograni. All students shall be {Tovidcd access to 
a current, balaacod collection of books, basic rcfercnco ratiarials, texts, 
periodicals, end f;;idlcvi3UAl rN?.tcrir;lR, which duplets in &n accurate and 
^mbiancd vfy th;2 cultural divr.rsity and plurali^siilc nature of American society. 
Ti:2re shall ba on file a written ochool board approved long-range plan for 
library services dftveiopcTent feraulated by titudents, teachers, library and 
audiovisual ncxiiounei, and artKinictrntors. Thia plati shall point the direction 
tcward picr.^v.ni dascribod in the current Standards For School Library/Media 
Prc. ^rrns published by th« DapartMnt, 

(k) A long-range plan shall be dftvcloped, adopted, and recorded by the school 

board which cicfines the pattorno and echndule for bringlnj^ the district oper- 
ated facilltica to the l^y/dl of the standards establia.^ad for safe and healthful 
facUitles. rne school bo^rd shall ccniply v;lth all regulations, state codes, 
and ordf^rs of the TotMartrnint of Tndr'jt^ry, Labor and Hiin^i'.n Relations and the 
De>Hrti!:£r.t of Health and ilucial Ser.^lcea and all applicable local safety and 
health cc.'es rnd regulations. Ih.? f^.clllticn shall b« inupocted at least 
annually for potential or di^tiijnat rated haxards to safety and health, and 
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hazardous conditions shall bo corroded, coiupeu.'Mt in^'. devices Installed or 
appclal .irr.in^t.-ii,(Mit s la idi- to provide for safe aud iiGalthful facilities. 
Malntennncc proft^durcf; and ruatodial services yhall be conducted In such a 
manner that the *)atety and health of persons using the farllltles are pro- 
tected. Ret5ponaibility for coordlnatlnt: all activities related to the cafety 
and health con*; Idcrat Ions of the facilities for the entire district shall be 
aSBlgncd to one individual . 

1. Health Instruction shall be provided in accordance with a written cor.pre- 
henalve health education currioulu!^ vhlch includes the curricular areas 
defined in S3. 115.35 and 118.01(2) of the Wisconsin Statutes. A 
profeaeionai staff aeir^ber shall be designated as coordinator of herilth 
education. Health educitlon in grades K-6 shall be under the supervision 
of a Department ccrtixicated health teacher. In grades 7-12 health educa- 
tion shall be conducted by or under the supervision of a Department 
certificated health teacher and shall Include one structured course in 
health taught by a Department certificated health teacher. 

2. Physical education instruction shall be provided in accordance with a 
developmental, sequential, comprehensive physical education currlculuni 
and progrem of instruction for all students. Inotrucjtlon in grades 
shall be daily^ and shall be conducted by or under the supervision of a 
Dcpartc^cnt certificated physical education teacher. All students in 
grades 7-12 shall participate in the instructional program of physical 
education taught by a De*part:;.ent certificated physical education te.'^.cher 
except that in senior hi^h schoola which offer program baced on Lifetirae 
Sports one year or the equivalent rjiy be cptlo;^al. (*Days on vhlch special 
activities are conducted ciay be exonipt.) 

3. Art Instruction shall be provided in accordance with a written compre- 
hensive art curriculu:a v:hich is based upon concepts developed through 
sensory awarcjness, aesthetic diacrinlnation cjid tikill development in the 
creation of art and the kncwledge of huraan art heritage. Art instruction 
shall be provided for ali students in grades K-6 and shall be performed 
by or under the supervialon of a Department certificated art teacher • 

Art Instruction shall be available to all students in grades 7-12 and 
shall be taught by a Department certificated art teacher. 

4. Music Instruction thall be provided in accordance with a written compre- 
hensive nuaic curriculum including developmental experiences involving 
slag'lng^ playing inGtruicants , listening, coveii.int , creative expression 
and music reading. Muaic instruction shall be provided for all students 
In grades K~6 and shall bo perforrnd by or under the supervision of a 
Department certificated music teacher. Music instruction including 
general music, vocal music and Inotruiiicntal music shall be available to 
all students in grades 7-12 and shall be taught by a Department certifi- 
cated mualc teacher. 

A school district operating only grades K~8 or grades 9-12 shall annually 
certify and levy a tax at a rate of at least three nllis. A school district 
operating grades K-12 shall annually certify and levy a tax at a rate of at 
leact five mills. 
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A PRi r.K R FOR P/ P ivNT^ 

Thpre firo apnroximatcly ] 05,000 children with excoptionaJ pducatioonl nfeda in 
tfmcon.iin. Sorro of thorn arc boinc nerved by our public fjchool fivntem. Many are not. 
In fact, only hulf of all th^ hrjidLct^ppf^i children in Wioconam are rocoivinc thfi 
Br^ciftl education sorvicea they need. 

A. W}i A? IS CHA;^"':-:n 8^ ? 

In Au/-;uat 1973. Chapter 89 of the Laus of Wiaconnln waa sicnod into Inw. Thir, 
model If'cialation suaranteea the right to a public fducation for all children with 
exceptional ecJucational n«edr,. Re,:ai-(llf .-.b of handicap all children are re'iuir'-d to 
attend school betve-n tha agn.s of 7 and lo, or 18 where there is a vocat:on;.l rchool 
in the district. Schools alao nust make odv -atlon programa available for h'indicataod 
children between the ages of 3 and 21. ?.o3t inportantly, it is the r..-spon.<3ibility' of 
the school district in which a child with exceptional educational needs resides to 
enoure that the child is .-^blo to receive at public expema an education tailored to 
hia or her noeda and cnpabilitica. Special aseioteuice, servicea, claaoes or centers 
ara to ba pro/idod whenever nocQsoary. 

B. CHAPTKR 09 IS PQl. WIQ M? 

The law is deaifTned to osrve all children with exceptional educational needs. 
It otatea that a "child with cxcoptionul educational needs meaj:i3 any child who nas 
a D3ntal, physical, emotional or Icamin^ dieability which, if tF?9 full potential of 
the child ia to bo attained, ruquir«a eouoational corvfces to the child to supplement 
or replace regular education". Soco ox-japlos of conditions which may require special 
•ducaticnal services are phynical, devoloTOontal , hearing, visual, speech, language 
and learning diaibilitios, pregnancy, Eontal retardation and emotional disturbance. 

c. HOW ARa CH ILT)F.' ?: ir?::."finF:D ? 

Children who are believed to have exceptional educational needs can be brou/rht 

— •- ■•"j'J. iiiiit, a ^iiy.5iciaji , 
nurse, social worker, or administrator of a social agency can make a referral. A 
notification that a referral haa been oado muot be sent to the parent. Second, the 
school district muat screen a child when ho first enters public school or transx^ers 
to a school within the district. Screeninjj opportunities are also proviaed for all 
other children including those under 5 yeera of age. Third, teachers and other school 
professionals con refer children they identify in tl)e classroom. And fourth, parents 
themselves can contact the locr.l echool district and reler their child for evaluation 
If they feel their child needs special education. 

D. WHAT IS THE PPCCFDURS QUQE A CHILT) H/.S BHi^N IDENTIFIKD ? 

Each school district io required ^o croate a mul tidisciplinary team composed of 
at least two persons skilled in assossins exceptional educational needs and determiring 
appropriate procr&as. Tiie team will exaaine children who are referred to it through 
the screening process or sn individual's report, but first the school must receive' 
written parental consent. Once consent haa been obtained, the Eultidisciplinnry tem, 
will examine the child and consult with his parents. If it is in the best interest of 
the child; thev teswi will recorrrond to the school board that the child receive special 
education progranaing and rocoacnend a cp-jtific education program tailored to the child's 
needs. Before the child c&i cctually ba placed in a special program, a second written 
parental consent io roquiro'd. A child rho is in a opocial education prograia must be 
rt-ov6iu9.tcd at leaet oneo •very thrflo years in order to keep abreast of changes in the 
Child's d«v«lopa«it. 
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Chapter B'J a pircnt or ^(U/irdiaa ovnry ::onniblo opport iiuty t^) pirt.ci- 

pato in the df* t«M*:r i n iti un of a child *a noeds md 7-ccocr.ri^»nvi.'itions to rioet t!iO!;e ri'-^od;;. 
Even ntlvT ^^iviii,; »«T}tten con:i'.nt to an uvaluation und r.rotirnn plan, a ptrrnt or 
Kunrdinn has the right to ftproril^ In nccordanco with due prc^v'?^3 procodurea, any 
docioion ai'id'"* by iiuj school loard bancd upon a rccor:.r.cndation by the riul tidaccii Imary 
tear. A parent can api^^eal a) a deciuiua to place a child in or recovo twc fron: a 
apecial education pro^rar.:^ b) a decioio'; not to place hin in n special o P.u^ation 
pro^rin, c) tl]e ftdi-quacy of a p-irticulcr opocial education prjf^ram, or d) failure to 
place a child in a r.pecia?. elaciition prcrran* ih.) law also provides parcnto tiie rif:ht 
to ari mdep-^r/ioni examiniLtiGri or cvnluation if thc-y believo the evaluation or diag- 
nosis of thuir child is in c^^ror. The school board will pay for the exairiina tion if 
the p'\\f-n*^.3 are financially unable to pay. 

Tho school board will hold a hearir^^ within 60 diy:3 of the date of an appeal 
by a p'lrent. During the hearing tho pyrf.nt i:: ^'iven acce.'33 to all reports, records 
or evaluations ,^nich hi.ve a lrcr\rix\{^ on the child 'a placcnent or re:soval from a special 
educatioii pro/frain. Tlio p:^r^nt izny dotonnino whether th^i hearing? ohould be public or 
private, exfuuine and cror>s-ex;unino witr.e3i::e3, introduce evidence, appear in periscn 
or bo rfpreoented by an aavocato. The cchool board cast ii'sua a decision within 30 
day3 of the hoarir.5. ?ho parent may tlicn appeal within day/i td tho state super- 
intendent who h^ao tmother >0 days within vhicli to lasue a dociaion. Finally, tne parent 
may appeal to circuit or county court vithin 30 d^yr. 

? • VHAT S^.jrC DO T n::.V2 TO 0/TAlN SERV^CKS :r: CHILD 

If your child conlinouoly haa dif ficultlou in ochool keeping up Kith the work 
expected for his ^^rado level tuid you ivai-p-^ct a probl^Ci^ your child may by o)i{:ible 
for Gervio&n undor Chartor b9 rund an appropriate evaluation of your child should be 



Write a letter to your local school dintrict adminintrator atiting your child's 
prob]e:u aii specifically an j^ooniblo and aak t^iat your child be seen by the mulUdiri- 
ciplinary toQU for evaluation and a prOj^rnni recorruendation as specified in Chapter 
89« Ycur should receive a r^^sponii^ frcia the school indicating thej r procedure for 
p roviding evaluation and dlii(;no3is cervices. 

Have a conference with the te^cher^ princip'^1 and imy other school perGonn<"'l wno 
are actively involved with your child. The purpose of the conference is to share yoar 
concerns and work to/jothor in referring; your child for evaluation. 

The school will ask for written parental approval for the multidisciplmaiy team 
to evaluate your child. The tean will Inen carry out the evaluation, conr.ult with the 
parents and forziulate recorjirnHationa for the child within 20 ochool day.«. after rr-ceiv- 
inc written parental pnriainpJon for tho evaluation. If the nchool inforr.r, you that it 
i8 lui'ible to provic^o an appropriate evaluation or placement for your child, send a letter 
to: State Departc-.ont of Public Instr^iCtion, Divi.'^ion for H^mdicapped Ciuldren, 126 
Lancdon St.; !1»idiri:^n, Vfiscon-iin 53702, (b'OS) 2C6-17U1 - stating your problem find ar.K- 
in^ for assistance. You cay wish to ocnct a copy of the letter to the school district 
adainistrator. 

Lie^kin^ help for your child may not always bo an easy process. If you would like 
help in your efforts contao.^: your county Mcntel health ABSOCiation. Asaintonce can be 
givt^n in cjr-muni;;oting viitli tho ochool, wsoting with school pnrsonnel and finding 
foiswors to ;/our qucfltionai. 

Ompter 89 Lu.y offflr your child and 105|000 ctuer Wisconsin children tho education 
they nood and doaorr*. 
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